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the first enchantment of that marvellous im-
provisation which made Sismondi say after her
voice was hushed, "Life for me is like a ball
when the music has stopped."

She excited envy in some, and scarcely had
she become celebrated when the world began
to calumniate her. The malignity of her ri-
vals in intellect joined forces with the hatred
of her father's political adversaries. As the
daughter of Necker and the muse of the state
reformers, she roused against her all those
who at the court and in Paris held on td
the old abuses, and prided themselves on loyalty
to the absolute monarchy. Add to this her
own imprudence in speech, which she never
preconsidered, being incapable of restraining
a clever word or a piquant remark; her in-
consistencies of conduct and her contempt of
etiquette; her too decided preferences and
her still less concealed coldness and disdain.
She did not measure results, intending no
more malice in her witticisms than hatred in
her spontaneous dislikes; pursuing without
transition, in society, in politics, and very soon
in the Revolution, her rdle of the precocious
and spoiled child, playing with fire, playing
with monsters, never imagining that they*
could harm and that she in return could be
scorched by the fire and torn by the claws.elt, because
